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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Cuester Bowes, former United States Ambassador to 
India, will write the lead article for Tue New Leaper’s 
special “Asia 1954” issue next week. Mr. Bowles, who was 
a successful businessman, head of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and Governor of Connecticut before he went to 
India, is the author of Ambassador’s Report, one of the key 
books on Asia which will be reviewed in our special all- 
Asian issue. 

We would be somewhat less than honest if we tried to 
pretend that we regard all our issues with equal enthusiasm. 
Actually, this Asian issue has been dominating our thoughts 
for several weeks, and we think it is going to be one of the 
best we’ve ever published. We’re very much excited about 
it because we sense a widespread tendency in other period- 
icals to concentrate on Europe and shy away from the more 
confusing problems of Asia. Our popular experts and cold- 
warriors seem on surer ground when they toss around issues 
like EDC, Trieste, German unity and the Austrian treaty 
than when they must confront the myriad of contradictory 
problems that assail the nations making up the Asian con- 
tinent. Because of this tendency to look in the other direc- 
tion when Asia is discussed, we on THe New Leaper— 
conscious of our role as goad to the perplexed—feel that 
full-dress discussion of some of Asia’s many major issues is 
vital. 

Rather than print a lot of glittering generalities, we 
plan to devote most of our Asian issue to very specific 
reports on very specific problems in key nations. Mr. Bowles 
will lead off with a continental survey from the viewpoint 
of U.S. foreign policy, and will be backed up by David J. 
Dallin, who will assess Soviet Asian strategy. After L. 
Edward Shuck Jr. examines the impact of current Far 
Eastern hot wars on Asian nationalists, we will get down 
to specific cases: 

* Karl A. Wittfogel of the University of Washington will 
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assess what may be the most crucial experiment on the 
entire continent—India’s land reform. Dr. Wittfogel will 
measure promise and performance, compare India’s reforms 
with those of other nations, and evaluate Nehru’s chances 
for the future. 

¢ Raymond Aron of le Figaro will appraise the fledgling 
Japanese democracy, now divided by the rearmament debate 
and challenged by the growth of neutralism. 

¢ Robert T. Oliver, author of Why War Came to Korea, 
will explore the seemingly insoluble dilemmas which con- 
front every power engaged in the Korean War and truce. 

e M. Yusuf Buch, a former official in Kashmir and now 
a Pakistani journalist, will explain why Pakistan is moving 
toward an alliance with the United States. 

e G. S. Bhargava, our New Delhi correspondent, will 
argue that a U.S.-Pakistan alignment only tends to build 
up the already formidable Communist threat in India. 

¢ Colin Jackson, British correspondent now touring 
Asia, will describe his visit to Indonesia, whose Communist- 
infiltrated Government faces civic disorder and a broaden- 
ing economic crisis. 

¢ Harry D. Gideonse will review Mr. Bowles’s Ambasse- 
dor’s Report, and we plan other reviews by Edward Hunter, 
Robert Delson and Adrienne Foulke. 

The above articles may not exhaust the contents of our 
Asian issue; other features may be present, too, if we can 
find—or make—the necessary space. We pledge you this 
much: Next week’s Asian issue will be one that you will 
read with interest from cover to cover, and then keep for 
future reference. Since you'll probably want to discuss it 
with friends, too, you may obtain extra copies by writing to 
us now. Of course, college teachers and armed-services 
information officers should inquire about special bundle- 
rates for their classes. Better inquire now, though; we an- 
ticipate a huge demand once our Asian issue hits the stands. 
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A Democratic Senator questions our exclusive reliance on atomic retaliation 


‘New Look’ in Defense 


By John F. Kennedy U. S. Senator from Massachusetts 


HE PRESIDENT’S military budget 
ene the fiscal aspects of the 
fundamental shift in the impi-menta- 
tion of our foreign policy which 
was indicated by Secretary Dulles 
in his recent speech before the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations in New 
York. This change in policy had 
momentous implications for all 
Americans. While it may decrease 
the prospect, as has been argued, 
of successive Koreas scattered 
throughout the world, it may also 
increase the possibility that the 
United States will be forced to be- 
come involved in atomic action. 

Secretary Dulles gave clear warn- 
ing to the Chinese and Russian 
leaders that, if they should begin 
another limited Korean-type war, the 
homeland of neither China nor Rus- 
sia would be a sanctuary from direct 
atomic attack by the Strategic Air 
Force of the United States. Mr. Dulles 
stated that “the way to deter aggres- 
sion is for the free community to be 
willing and able to respond vigor- 
ously at places and with means of its 
own choosing.” Secretary Dulles and 
the leaders of the present adminis- 
tration have obviously concluded that 
the West can no longer afford to 
fight a series of marginal wars or 
successive police actions which sap 
our strength and neutralize our 
friends. It is preferable, they believe, 
to face the enemy with prospects of 
all-out warfare, rather than drift 
through years of perpetual discord 
and struggle. 

Basically, this represents a change 
in our approach to the problem of 
containing the expansion of the So- 
viet Union, which has too often 
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John F. Kennedy (left) is one of the ablest of 
the young Democratic Senators who have launched 
a serious criticism of the new Eisenhower-Dulles 
policy of atomic retaliation. (See “The Case 
Against the Bigger Bang,” by W. V. Eckardt, in 
last week’s New Leaver.) Mr. Kennedy, a former 
member of the House of Representatives and the 
son of a former Ambassador to England, scored a 
major political coup in 1952 by defeating Henry 
Cabot Lodge for the Senate in the face of the 
Eisenhower landslide. This article is based on a 
recent address to the Cathedral Club of Brooklyn. 





tended, as Secretary Dulles pointed 
out, to be merely a reflex action to 
Soviet initiative. The heretofore ex- 
isting policy of containment origi- 
nated in 1947, when the Communists, 
in defiance of the World War II 
agreement between Stalin and 
Churchill, attempted by 
guerrilla action to seize control of 
Greece. In response to this threat, 
President Truman came before Con- 
gress and, by requesting assistance 
for Greece and Turkey, originated 
the Truman Doctrine. Later that year, 
there appeared in Foreign Affairs 
magazine an article by Mr. X, later 
identified as George Kennan, the 
leading Soviet expert in the Ameri- 
can State Department, which pro- 
vided a comprehensive and detailed 
analysis of the steps necessary to 
prevent the Soviets from seizing other 
areas vital to our security. 

The implementation of this policy 
called for the building of strength 
in those areas surrounding the post- 
war Soviet zone of control, stretch- 
ing in a great half-moon from Nor- 
way down through Greece and Tur- 
key to the Middle East, across to the 
Orient through Japan to Alaska. The 


intensive 


purpose was to prevent a gradual de- 
terioration in our position and a 
consequent increase in the relative 
strength of the Communist bloc, re- 
sulting finally in a situation where 
the Communists could face the pros- 
pects of war with certitude of victory. 

Though the immediate threat then 
was in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
the general challenge was not alone 
to the Greeks and Turks, and it be- 
came obvious that further assistance 
in other areas was necessary. Thus, 
in 1948, economic assistance to West- 
ern Europe on a massive scale was 
started through the Marshall Plan. 
We realized at that time, with the 
atomic monopoly held by the United 
States, that the chief threat to our 
security was not a military one but 
rather from the danger that the 
living standards of the people of 
Western Europe would fall below the 
marginal level, and that active and 
vigorous Communist parties within 
those countries would profit from 
their hardships. 

By 1949, however, it was apparent 
that, although the Communist chal- 
lenge was worldwide, our assistance 
was concentrated. The Communist 
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threat became especially heavy in the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia. 
Dominated by colonial powers for 
more than a century, with a large 
percentage of their people unable to 
read or write, with an average in- 
come in many of the areas of $40 
or $50 a year, and a life expectancy 
in the poorest countries of 25 or 
26 years, the people of this great 
region stretching from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the South China 
Sea offered a ready target to Com- 
munist infiltration. To give them 
some confidence that under a free 
system they could hope for a better 
life, to counter Soviet subversion and 
pronagenda, the United States initi- 
ated programs of technical assistance 
for all the countries along the Soviet 
underbelly. These programs, of 
course, are still in effect and have 
had, in some areas, significant re- 
sults, 

Toward the end of 1949, it became 
obvious, however, that the Soviets 
were concentrating on building up 
and maintaining the most powerful 
military forces in the world, forces 
which provided power and support 
to their diplomacy and propaganda, 
encouragement to their supporters 
and a constant threat to their enemies. 
In 1949, therefore, we initiated the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which not 
only provided for mutual cooperation 
in building up military forces in the 
West, but also resulted in United 
States guarantees of the territorial 
integrity of all NATO powers. 

We hoped by this means to avoid 
the mistakes of World Wars I and 
II, when doubts about our ultimate 
actions were sufficient to encourage 
the Germans to commence military 
action without fear of the United 
States. It was our hope that the 
warning of United States retaliation 
in case of a Western European in- 
vasion would offset the weakness of 
European armies at that time and 
would prevent the Russians from 
marching to an easy victory. Even 
today, after three years of buildup, 
a buildup substantially slower than 
our earlier hopes for the NATO 


forces, this threat of American retali- 
ation remains the chief defense of 
the Continent of Europe. 

Since then, the military guarantees 
of NATO have been widened; we 
are attempting to include within a 
mutual-defense pact the major coun- 
tries of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The day may come when neutralism 
ceases to be a practical alternative 
for many of the peoples of Asia and 
our system of mutual guarantees will 
become worldwide. 

But, until this is accomplished, the 
new policy announced last week faces 
grave difficulties and dangers. It 
would be difficult, for example, for 
the United States to commence atom- 
ic retaliation against Communist 
aggression in Burma if that country 
had from the beginning of the cold 
war shown little interest in the cause 
of the free world and opposed vig- 
orously any action that would result 
in closer defense arrangements with 
us. 

This prospect of a unilateral world- 
wide Monroe Doctrine for the atomic 
age is only one of the complications 
of the new policy. A second compli- 
cation, that of the limitations of 
atomic weapons against current Com- 
munist tactics, is suggested by the 
present war in French Indo-China. 
The war there has been proceeding 
with growing intensity since 1946. 
The burden has been borne almost 
totally by the French, who have lost 
more officers than yearly graduates 
from the French Military Academy 
at St. Cyr. The French fight there 
against the Communist forces of the 
Vietminh, the native armies led by 
Ho Chi Minh, who, despite his re- 
cord as a lifelong Communist, has in- 
fluence penetrating all groups of so- 
ciety because of his years of battle 
against French colonialism. 

French Indo-China offers a sharp 
contrast with the struggle in Korea. 
There, we were supporting a coura- 
geous and valiant native government 
in its desire to be independent of 
the Communists. In French Indo- 
China, because of the decades of 
heavy and unilateral control that 





the French have maintained, the na- 
tive people too often tend to regard 
the French as the real oppressors and 
the rebel forces, even though Com. 
munists, as liberators. Thus, the na- 
tives, unlike the South Koreans, have 
played a relatively small part in the 
war against the Communists. 

The burden has been carried 
chiefly by the French, with an in- 
creasingly large investment in mili- 
tary assistance by ourselves, and the 
prospects of a Communist defeat be- 
come more distant. Pressure is grow- 
ing steadily in France for cutting 
the investment and loss, and either 
withdrawing or working out an 
agreement for a negotiated peace 
with the leaders of the Vietminh— 
a peace which will, in my opinion, 
ultimately and inevitably result in 
Communist domination in French 
Indo-China. Indo-China is probably 
the only country in the world where 
many observers believe the Com- 
munist-led element would win a free 
election. 

Moreover, since the end of the 
Korean War the Chinese have been 
able to catch their breath. Their 
assistance to the Vietminh forces is 
thus steadily growing, and they them- 
selves are steadily increasing their 
own military strength. Some obser- 
vers believe that, within two years, 
the Chinese Communists will have 
developed over 150 modern divi- 
sions. They will then become, after 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States, the greatest single military 
power in the world, lacking only 
an atomic arsenal to put them in the 
first rank. This power will be under 
the direction of a native leadership 
which has increasingly evidenced ag- 
gressive and rapacious intentions to- 
ward the countries along its south- 
ern border. 

Under these circumstances, we 
must ask how the new Dulles policy 
and its dependence upon the threat 
of atomic retaliation will fare in 
these areas of guerrilla warfare. At 
what point would the threat of atom- 
ic weapons be used in the struggles 
in Southeast Asia—in French Indo- 
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China particularly, where the chief 
burden is carried on the one side 
by native Communists and on the 
other by the troops of a Western 
power which once held the country 
under colonial rule? Under these 
conditions, at what point would our 
new policy come into play? All ob- 
servers agree that it is vital to the 
security of all Southeast Asia that 
Indo-China remain free from Com- 
munist domination, for if Indo- 
China should be lost, Burma, Thai- 
land, Malaya, Indonesia and other 
now independent states might soon 
fall under the control of the Com- 
munist bloc. Such an occurrence ob- 
viously would have the most serious 
consequences for all the Middle East 
and Europe, and indeed our own 
security. 

But if the Chinese do not intervene 
directly, and merely increase their 
supplies to the native Communist 


“volun- 


forces and send informal 
teer” missions to assist in the train- 
ing of troops and the handling of 
more complicated equipment, at what 
point would it be possible for us, in 
the words of Secretary Dulles, to 
employ “massive retaliatory power”? 
It seems to me that we could be 
placed in a most difficult position 
of either giving no aid at all of the 
kind necessary to bring victory in 
that area, or giving the wrong kind 
of aid, which would alienate the 
people of great sections of the world 
who might feel that the remedy was 
worse than the disease. 

Of course, Mr. Dulles feels that the 
threat of attack will prevent the brush 
fires from starting far more effec- 
tively than could our subsequent 
efforts to assist the forces of free- 
dom in each of these areas against 
the well-entrenched Communist guer- 
rilla or native armies. But once the 
brush fire begins to spread, and par- 
ticularly if it spreads through a 
series of localized combustions, then 
the new policy may be confronted 
with a serious dilemma. 

The third question presented by 
Mr. Dulles’s policy involves the con- 
stitutional and political nature of our 
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Government. Under the Constitution, 
the President must seek the consent 
of Congress for a declaration of 
war; and even in the absence of a 
formal declaration, Congressional 
consent would be required before 
such a drastic step could be taken as 
ordering our Strategic Air Force into 
action against a country which might 
retaliate with bombs on our own 
citizens. And yet, if the President 





ATOMIC WAR MORE LIKELY NOW? 


goes to Congress and asks its consent, 
does he not give a warning to the 
enemy of our intentions, a warning 
that might under present conditions 
permit retaliation against us before 
our own blow became effective? 
Here again, the new strategy most 
recently announced by the Secretary 
of State has implications of the ut- 
most seriousness. We will not now, as 
formerly, resist aggression wherever 
it occurs. Now the United States is 
being committed to instant retalia- 
tion against the aggressor anywhere 
we choose with any weapons we 
choose. Now we are telling the Com- 
munists that an act of aggression 
will be followed by retaliation by the 
United States on the home territory 


of Red China or Soviet Russia. 

I would not maintain for a 
moment that the policy of contain- 
ment, which has undergone steady 
revision and improvement since 1946, 
should not be constantly and criti- 
cally re-examined. But the people of 
the United States, in their considera- 
tion of the new policy enunciated 
by the President and Secretary of 
State Dulles, are entitled to the full- 
est answers to at least these three 
basic questions: 

1. What would be the relation of 
this policy to attacks upon nations 
which may at the time be neutral 
or unfriendly in their attitudes to- 
ward a defensive alliance with the 
United States? 

2. Of what value would atomic 
retaliation be in opposing a Com- 
munist advance which rested not 
upon military invasion but upon local 
insurrection and political deteriora- 
tion? 

3. Does this new policy depend for 
its success on the relinquishment by 
Congress of its power to consent to 
our involvement in all-out atomic 
war? 

I agree with Secretary Dulles’s 
general objective of preventing a 
series of exhausting, though local- 
ized, engagements of military man- 
power. But I think that all of us have 
responsibility to call attention to 
what we believe to be the implica- 
tions of those policies into which 
we might otherwise drift without a 
public awareness of their significance. 
I raise these questions not only for 
the consideration of high officials 
of our Government, but also because 
no foreign or domestic policy can 
be effectively maintained in a demo- 
cracy unless it is understood and 
supported by the great majority of 
the people. In an era of supersonic 
attack and atomic retaliation, ex- 
tended public debate and education 
are of no avail once such a policy 
must be implemented. The time to 
study, to doubt, to review and re- 
vise is now. For upon our decisions 
now may well rest the continued ex- 
istence of mankind. 











SHOWDOWN IN GUATEMALA? 


Virtually unopposed Guatemalan Communists may soon capture total state power 


EK VIDENCE is mounting that a 
showdown is imminent in Red- 
ridden Guatemala, and that we may 
soon face the first Asia-like crisis 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Recent events in Guatemala lead 
almost inescapably to the conclu- 
sion that the Communists have 
greatly accelerated their drive toward 
complete power. Unless the trend is 
suddenly reversed by unforeseen oc- 
currences, Guatemala may shortly be- 
come the first American country to 
fall to Communism. 

On January 29 occurred the most 
disturbing of a series of unfortunate 
events, when the regime of President 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman formally 
charged that a number of American 
republics were plotting an invasion 
of Guatemala. Named were four 
Latin American countries—the Dom- 
inican Republic, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua and Venezuela—and “the gov- 
ernment of the north.” It was at 
first thought that the latter was the 
United States, but later it was rea- 
lized that Mexico also was meant. 

From a Guatemalan’s geographic 
standpoint, Mexico, on his northern 
border, is “the government of the 
north.” Arbenz does not like that 
government any more than he likes 
ours, and has more immediate rea- 
son to fear it. For one thing, Mexi- 
cans have been selling arms to Ar- 
benz’s opponents (as well as to Ar- 
benz). For another, Mexican Presi- 
dent Adolfo Ruiz Cortines profoundly 
disapproves of the increasing Com- 
munist influence in Guatemala, which 
has seeped into Mexico, where “Soci- 
eties of Friends of Guatemala” have 
already been organized. In a show- 
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Daniel James, former Managing Ed- 
itor of THe New Leaper, spent the 
greater part of 1953 in Latin Amer- 
ica. He first visited Guatemala last 
spring and was one of the first 
American journalists to call atten- 
tion to the Communist danger there. 





down, there would be no non-inter- 
vention policy (such as there is in 
our case) to inhibit Mexico from 
taking action. Arbenz knows that— 
hence the vague reference to “the 
government of the north.” 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the phrase was directed primarily at 
the United States, for we are the 
main target of Arbenz and his Red 
associates. That was more than con- 
firmed by the inclusion of the United 
Fruit Company among the “plotters,” 
the expulsion from Guatemala of 
New York Times correspondent Sid- 
ney Gruson and NBC’s Marshall Ban- 
nell soon thereafter, and, on Feb- 
ruary 4, a violent attack by Arbenz 
himself upon the State Department. 
the U. S. Senate and other “imperia- 
list” agencies. Apart from covering 
up whatever drastic moves are being 
planned internally, these unprece- 
dented assaults upon the U.S. have 
an external purpose: to disrupt the 
Tenth Conference of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, which takes 
place in Caracas, Venezuela on 
March 1. 

The “invasion” charge followed by 
less than a month the return from 
Moscow of Guatemala’s three top 
Communists: party General Secre- 
tary José Manuel Fortuny, labor boss 
Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, and agrar- 
ian leader Carlos Manuel Pellecer. 


The charge, in fact, was first made 
by Gutiérrez, the night before the 
Government issued the official state- 
ment, at the opening of a nationwide 
conference of the Red-controlled Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor. Since 
Interior Minister Augusto Charnaud 
Macdonald, Arbenz’s private secre- 
tary and other Government dignitaries 
were present, one must infer that 
Gutiérrez had at least tacit Govern- 
ment approval. It is a significant fact 
that, tor months previous, the Com- 
munists had been howling about a 
“threatened invasion” but that no 
official stamp was laid upon their pro- 
paganda (indeed, the Chief of the 
Armed Forces, Colonel Carlos En- 
rique Diaz, denied rumors of plot- 
ting) until the Communist leaders 
got back from Moscow. 

By then it was a matter of weeks 
before all the American republics 
would assemble at Caracas, where 
the problem of Communism in the 
hemisphere — meaning, essentially. 
Guatemala—would come up. It is 
known that the U. S. and several 
Latin American nations would like 
to see the Caracas Conference pass 
a firm anti-Communist resolution and 
devise some form of implementing 
it. Any such move at Caracas would 
probably find Guatemala in the mi- 
nority. Aware of that, the Guatema- 
lan Government, despite rumors that 
it would, has not yet renewed diplo- 
matic relations with Venezuela so as 
to be able to attend the conference. 
Instead, it has now named Venezuela 
among the “plotters” against it, thus 
making highly unlikely its appear- 
ance at Caracas and delivering a 
blow to hemispheric unity. 
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Guatemala’s attitude toward the 
Organization of American States 
could, of course, change overnight 
if the Communists decide that some- 
thing is to be gained by going to 
Caracas. On the other hand, there 
is the precedent Guatemala estab- 
lished last April when she with- 
drew from the Organization of Cen- 
tral American States over exactly the 
same issue—Communism. At a con- 
ference scheduled for Guatemala 
City on May 1, Foreign Minister Ro- 
berto Canessa of El Salvador in- 
tended to propose that the OCAS 
organize a Central American front 
against Communism. It was Fortuny, 
head of the Guatemalan Communist 
party, who thereupon advised Arbenz 
to pull‘out of the OCAS—and Arbenz 
promptly did. That act has crippled 
the OCAS, and now, it seems, the 
Red-dominated Arbenz regime would 
like also to cripple the bigger OAS 
in accord with the major Soviet ob- 
jective of undermining hemisphere 
solidarity. 

Until the late spring of 1953, 
there was a possibility that the Guate- 
malan Communists would slow down 
their drive toward power, fearing 
that if they moved too quickly they 
might precipitate a which 
would redound to their disadvantage. 
There was also a possibility that 
Arbenz might decide to jettison the 
Communists, or that the Army might 
do so, and the Government might be 
reconstituted along moderate lines or 
a new one formed. Those possibilities 
apparently no longer exist. 

The first big land expropriation 
under the Agrarian Reform Law, 
which took 234,000 acres of United 
Fruit Company property last Feb- 
ruary, initiated, it is now clear, a 
new stage in the Communist con- 
quest of Guatemala. Incitation of the 
peasants by the Reds had forced the 
expropriation and created in the 
countryside what the Communists like 
to call a “revolutionary mood.” After 
the expropriation, the Communists 
deemed it propitious, therefore, to 
capitalize upon that mood by inten- 
sifying their peasant activities many- 


crisis 
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fold. They captured the local agrar- 
ian committees formed under the Ag- 
rarian Law and turned them into vir- 
tual soviets. Through these “soviets” 
they have since been waging guerrilla 
war against the Guatemalan equiva- 
lent of “kulaks,” strengthening their 
hold over the fast-growing and party- 
led National Confederation of Pea- 
sants, and building Yenan-like strong- 
holds, especially in the highlands. 
The largest and richest department 
(state) in Guatemala, Escuintla, is 
Red-governed and practically a minia- 
ture model of Mao Tse-tung’s old 
“Soviet China.” Carlos Pellecer, 
Guatemala’s Number Three Red, was 
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elected to Congress from Escuintla 
in 1950 and has since become boss 
of the department. Last December, 
the capital of Escuintla elected a 
Communist as mayor while he was 
en route to Moscow! 

The United Fruit expropriation not 
only led to a stepped-up Red cam- 
paign among the peasants but sealed 
Arbenz’s loyalty to the Communists. 
He became as antagonistic toward 
United Fruit and other U. S. busi- 
ness concerns as the Reds (subse- 
quently authorizing the expropria- 
tion of another 174,000 acres of 
United Fruit land and threatening 
U. S. businesses with nationaliza- 
tion), and ultimately found himself 


in direct conflict with the United 
States Government. In short, the 
agrarian drive committed Arbenz ir- 
revocably to the Red line in domestic 
affairs as did the OCAS withdrawal 
in foreign. Arbenz’s actions since 
have corroborated that fact. 

The big stumbling block to Red 
designs has been the Army. It had 
remained relatively free of Red in- 
fluence during the whole time that 
the Communists were heavily infil- 
trating every other area of national 
life. It could have taken power at 
any time—but didn’t try. It could 
have shown its disapproval of Com- 
munism in other ways—but, again, 
didn’t try. The Army remained a 
question mark until last April, when 
anti-Communists revolted at Salama, 
100 miles from Guatemala City; then 
it moved in so swiftly and dealt with 
the rebels so ruthlessly that, after 
Salama, there could be little doubt 
that the Army was Arbenz’s loyal 
servant. Since Salama, rumors of 
Communist infiltration of the Army 
have increased, and its chief, Colonel 
Diaz, is now reported to be a fellow- 
traveler. Certain it is that Diaz, who 
first denied Red propaganda about an 
“invasion plot,” has apparently ac- 
cepted the Government’s “discovery” 
of one. 

Since Salama, too, the Arbenz- 
Communist campaign against the op- 
position has become a war of physi- 
cal attrition. Countless anti-Commu- 
nists are being terrorized, maimed, 
jailed or exiled and their possessions 
confiscated or threatened with con- 
fiscation. The Communist press—in- 
cluding that part which speaks offi- 
cially for the Government but is in 
Red hands—has literally been calling 
for the blood of opposition leaders. 
It has also been clamoring for the 
suppression of the independent press. 
Was it coincidence that among those 
arrested recently in connection with 
the “invasion plot” were three anti- 
Communist radio broadcasters? Or 
that the independent Association of 
Journalists, after a special meeting to 
discuss the rising menace to press 
freedom, appealed to Arbenz for pro- 
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tection? It is almost a foregone con- 
clusion that a rigid censorship will 
soon descend upon Guatemala. 

With large numbers of peasants 
armed and organized into shock 
troops, with Arbenz inescapably in 
their clutches, with the Army either 
“neutral” or loyal to the Government, 
and with the anti-Communists ll 
but hounded out of existence, the 
Reds 
from advancing into the final stage 
of their march toward total power. 
The only real inhibiting forces exist 
outside the country—where they can 
do little. In accusing them of plotting 
an invasion, the Communists, if one 


have little to restrain them 


turns their words right-side up, may 
really be justifying a coming inva- 
sion of their own—from within. 
What form will a showdown take, 
if and when it comes? That is any- 
body’s guess. Arbenz could declare a 
dictatorship, with the Reds remaining 
behind the scenes but no longer 
having to take public opinion or 
party politics seriously into account. 
The justification is at hand: Foreign 
powers are planning an invasion and 
the nation must be put on an emer- 
gency footing. A second but riskier 
course might be to give the Reds key 
Cabinet posts; the more Arbenz relies 
upon the Communists, the more obli- 
gated he becomes to share power 
with them and the more power they 
demand. Finally, but least likely, an 
outright Red coup is possible; that 
is extremely doubtful, 
might provoke Army opposition or 
intervention from “the north.” 
Whatever happens next in Guate- 
mala, this much is clear: The United 
States faces a major crisis in its 


because it 


relations with that country, and one 
that could lead to hemisphere-wide 
complications. 

Having regarded with growing 
concern the steady accretion of Com- 
munist strength in Guatemala, we 
could not tolerate the establishment 
of Communist hegemony over the 
nation. That would be tantamount to 
an attack, in the most profound 
sense, upon the peace and security 


of the hemisphere, which have al- 


ready been strained by a Guatemala 
not yet entirely under Communist 
control. On the other hand, inter- 
vention in Guatemala would rally a 
considerable body of Latin American 
opinion behind Arbenz and intensify 
greatly the anti-U.S. sentiment ram- 
pant below the Rio Grande. 

There has been talk in Congress 
of bringing Arbenz to heel by embar- 
going Guatemalan coffee. Guatemala 
depends for 80 per cent of her in- 
come upon coffee exports to the 
U. S. But the scheme is badly-timed, 
for, with coffee prices rising due to 
other factors, no American consumer 
is likely to favor an act which might 
make coffee more scarce and send 
prices up still higher. Worse, an em- 
bargo might boomerang twice over: 
by making Guatemaians feel it their 
patriotic duty to support their Presi- 
dent, and by stimulating in other 
Latin countries another attack upon 
our “coffee nerves.” 

What is needed just now is not 
top-of-the-head that 
during the making of speeches, but 
a comprehensive policy from which 
a series of coordinated moves would 


notions come 


flow logically. That policy is sug- 
gested by two assumptions. The first 
of these should become the basis for 
immediate action, and the second for 
future action should the former meet 
with failure. 

The first assumption is that all is 
not yet lost in Guatemala. If that is 
assumed, then, in an eleventh-hour 
attempt to halt the Red tide and 
demonstrate anew our genuine sym- 
pathy with legitimate Guatemalan as- 
pirations, we might make certain 
conciliatory moves. One of the most 
important of these, which should have 
been made a year ago, might be to 
invite President Arbenz to the White 
House, where, free of the pressures 
of Guatemalan politics, outstanding 
differences might be composed and 
a friendly atmosphere established. 
This move could be followed by 
talks on lower levels to take up con- 
crete ways and means of resolving 
some of Guatemala’s basic problems. 
The value of the conciliatory ap- 





proach is that, if it succeeds, it 
could conceivably start a trend away 
from Communism; if it fails, we 
shall have at least gone on record 
before all the nations of the hemi- 
sphere that we tried our best. 

The second assumption upon which 
a comprehensive and __ intelligent 
policy might be based is that all is 
lost in Guatemala. This means that 
we have concluded that the Reds are 
about to take over. If so, then we 
must choose between two extremely 
(1) to inter- 
vene,. and thereby invite opposition 
and criticism from Latin America 
and other parts of the world; (2) to 
do nothing, and thereby permit Com- 
munism to make its first American 


difficult alternatives: 


conquest unchallenged. Experience 
shows that to remain passive under 
such circumstances is to court dis- 
aster, and intervention would be the 
only sensible course. True, we would 
thus risk being alone or nearly so 
for some time, but the risk inherent 
in permitting a Red state to exist in 
our midst is infinitely greater. 

Flowing from this assumption, cer- 
tain moves suggest themselves. We 
should, for example, withdraw our 
military mission from Guatemala: 
it is the largest we have in Central 
America, and there seems to be no 
sense in letting it contribute a single 
iota more to the strengthening of an 
army which, in the last analysis. is 
pitted against us. We might also 
withdraw our non-military missions 
in Guatemala. 

The larger meaning of the Guate- 
malan crisis is that it mirrors situa- 
tions in other Latin American re- 
which, if ignored 
longer, will evolve into new Guate- 
malas. Nationalism is on the march 
in Latin America, and in its wake 


publics much 


follow the vultures of Communism. 
If we are to avoid in Latin America 
a repetition of the history of the 
past decade in Asia. the United States 
must set in motion, at once. such 
policies and practices as will generate 
a counter-trend. Otherwise, the map 
of this hemisphere will be bloodied 
with its own Indo-China and Malaya. 
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INCE LAST SUMMER, a well-nigh 
ae aer discussion has raged 
about the achievements and character 
of the Moral Re-Armament move- 
There has 
vigorous response. It seems to me 
that, 
women of MRA have come out of 
the conflict with colors flying. 

The argument started with a blast 
by the secretariat of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
That was last September 15. Since 
the third annual congress of the 
ICFTU had been held in Stockholm 
in July, it was generally taken for 
granted that this represented the con- 
sidered opinion of the whole organi- 
Four charges were 
leveled against MRA. It was said to 
have encouraged “yellow” unions. 


ment. been attack and 


on the whole, the men and 


zation. main 


Its finances were denounced as mys- 
terious and open to suspicion. Its 
leaders were described as dictators. 
It was alleged that its members in- 
terfered with the operation of trade 
unions. 

These charges. apparently launched 
with the backing of so respected an 
organization, created a great impres- 
sion in many parts of the world. 
But as time wore on and new facts 
came to light, their impact has tended 
to fade. In the first place, the whole 
indictment was presented as the re- 
sult of an investigation undertaken, 
at the request of the Socialist unions 
of India. But Sibnath Banerjee, presi- 
dent of these 800,000-strong unions, 
denied as soon as he could that he 
or anyone else representing his organ- 
ization had ever made such a re- 
quest. He went further and gave the 
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MRA great credit for the fine work 
which it had done in supporting 
trade unions in Asia and Europe. 

It soon became evident, moreover, 
that the ICFTU had never heard of 
the attack until it was sprung and 
could take no responsibility for it. 
The charges had been formulated 
by the secretariat and had never been 
presented to the Stockholm congress. 
In fact, they had barely been intro- 
duced at a meeting of the executive 
board. These facts were attested by 
prominent trade-union officials from 
various countries who had been pre- 
sent at Stockholm and had partici- 
pated in the actions of the congress 
and the executive board. 

In formulating a reply to this at- 
tack, representatives of MRA have 
gathered testimony from trade-union 
leaders of more than twenty coun- 
tries. With regard to the “yellow”- 
union charge, numbers of them draw 
attention to the fact that no ex- 
amples are given—and they agree 
that they have never heard of any 
case which could be adduced as 
evidence. MRA 
people work with the regular unions. 

As to the second point, the mat- 


Everywhere, the 


ter of finances: There is no mystery 
about them. In America, for example, 
they are handled by a non-profit 
body incorporated in the State 
of New York. Each year, they are 
audited and subject to public in- 
spection. Members in all the various 
countries reporting testify that the 
organization is run democratically. 

As to the notion that MRA re- 
presentatives have interfered with the 
operation of trade unions, I can give 


some testimony myself. I have talked 
with MRA unionists from Germany, 
France, England and America. They 
all testify that MRA influence has 
strengthened their organizations. The 
Frenchmen and Germans told me 
things that sounded 
strange. They reported labor nego- 
tiations which had been ended 
quickly, peaceably and to the satis- 
faction of the unions because the 
employers had come under the influ- 
ence of MRA. This sort of thing still 
sounds to me too good to be true. 
But I am certainly not opposed to it. 


It is disturbing to note that the 
charges made against MRA by the 
secretariat of the anti-Communist 
ICFTU have been picked up by Mos- 
cow. The writers in Pravda seem 
especially disturbed because Mr. 
Buchman’s followers have made such 
a deep impression in India, Pakistan 
and other Asian lands. They have 
long considered the Orient their spe- 
cial preserve, but now these people 
seem to have just the right password 
for that area. 


about some 


And this brings me to what seems 
one of the strong points about MRA. 
As far as I can see, the Buchmanites 
have little that any Christian church 
does not have or cannot have. These 
people propose to do away with the 
class struggle and international wars 
by spreading truth, honesty, purity, 
unselfishness, love. That is all fine. 
But it seems to me that Jesus Christ 
put it better nearly two thousand 
years ago. Maybe Mr. Buchman and 
his friends will tell me that MRA is 
trying to practice what Jesus Christ 
taught. That may be rather an origi- 
nal idea. At any rate, MRA has an 
advantage over the churches in this 
matter of the approach to the Orient. 
Its people do not approach Moham- 
medans and Hindus as representa- 
tives of a rival sect. On the contrary, 
they advocate moral principles about 
which all of the great world religions 
are agreed. Perhaps it will be in the 
cementing of East and West that they 
will perform their most important 
service. 








EXCLUSIVE 
INTERVIEW 
WITH AUSTRIAN 
CHANCELLOR 
JULIUS RAAB 


By Alfred Joachim Fischer 





RAAB: NO RADICAL THREAT SEEN 





VIENNA 


uLius RaaB, the Austrian Chan- 
H howd was a founder of the 
Austrian Trades Association and co- 
founder of the People’s party. His 
parliamentary activities date back to 
1927. In January 1938, he was Min- 
ister of Trade and Communications in 
the last Schuschnigg cabinet. Follow- 


_ing the Anschluss, he made his con- 


struction company a haven for vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution. After the 
Liberation, Raab was President of 
the Austrian Chamber of Commerce. 
In March 1953, he succeeded Leopold 
Figl as Chancellor of the People’s 
party-Socialist coalition government. 

The text of my recent exclusive 
interview with Chancellor Raab fol- 
lows: 

Q—After the long delay in con- 
cluding an Austrian Peace Treaty, 
do you expect a solution from the 
Berlin Conference? If so, on what 
do you base your hopes? 

A—We hope the four foreign min- 
isters will come to a decision re- 
garding the treaty. It is difficult to 
prophesy whether or not they will 
eventually agree, but we have been 
waiting long enough. More than ten 
years ago, freedom and sovereignty 
was promised to us in the Moscow 
Declaration. My hope that this time 
things will come to a head is based 
on the fact that, of all the items on 
the Berlin agenda, the Austrian prob- 
lem is the easiest one to solve. 

Q—Besides the treaty, does the 
Austrian Government want anything 
else from the Berlin Conference? 

A—Aside from this, we fervently 
hope the conference will mark the 
beginning of a new epoch, an era in 
which nations again trust each other 
so that mankind can live in peace and 
tranquility. 

Q—A deep psychological depres- 
sion is expected in Berlin if the con- 
ference has no practical results. Is 
there a similar feeling in Vienna? 

A—We Austrians have been dis- 
appointed by 260 meetings. A Berlin 
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breakdown would naturally disap- 
point us deeply, but it would not sur- 
prise or psychologically depress us. 

Q—What will you do if the con- 
ference breaks down? 

A—In that case, we would press 
for further relief from the Occupation 
regime. 

Q—Will Austria be able to main- 
tain her neutrality after a treaty has 
been ratified? 

A—I am convinced that, even 
after the treaty has been signed, we 
will maintain our independent and 
neutral status. Small states, fortu- 
nately, are welcome trade partners 
but unattractive military allies. 

Q—What are your views on the 
question of German property ? 

A—This question can best be 
solved if Berlin brings us a final 
treaty. If that doesn’t happen, I think 
it will have to be settled by nego- 
tiation. Further delay would only 
make the whole situation more com- 
plicated. 

Q—Relations between your coun- 
try and Germany were strained after 
the Liberation. Have they improved 
since then? 

A—It is not necessary to go into 
the reason for the ill-feeling that 
dominated our relations after the 
war. Luckily, both sides have worked 
for good, neighborly relations and 
these efforts have been crowned with 
success. By respecting each other’s 
independence and ways of life, we 
have developed the right attitude 
toward each other. 

Q—What has Austria done to pro- 
mote trade with the dollar area and 
the Eastern bloc? Would trade with 
the latter increase if the [Soviet-ad- 
ministered] USIA monopolies were 
abolished ? 

A—New export-promoting meas- 
ures—stabilization of our currency, 
a new foreign-trade law—succeeded 
in invigorating our trade with the 
dollar states. Due to these measures, 
Austrian trade accounts were bal- 
anced in 1953 for the first time since 
the founding of the Republic. Un- 
doubtedly, our trade with the Eastern 
bloc would increase considerably if 
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the USIA enterprises were integrated 
into the Austrian economy. 

Q—What effects do you antici- 
pate from the liberalization measures 
for Austria’s industry and agricul- 
ture, and what internal obstacles still 
have to be overcome? 

A—Naturally, certain groups are 
opposed to the liberalization. It is 
clear that it has a different effect on 
each of the various professions—for 
some it is advantageous, for others it 
is not. I think we have to continue on 
the chosen path. In an era of air 
travel, countries can no longer sur- 
round themselves with Chinese Walls. 
The wider the economic framework 
in which goods are exchanged, the 
better it is for all. In the long run, 
it will benefit all and also make up 
for the small disadvantages some 
groups will have to bear in the be- 
ginning. We want to take certain 
measures in the field of customs 
policy, since our customs duties have 
hardly been raised since prewar 
days. Under no circumstances does 
Austria wish to adopt a strict cus- 
toms policy. 

Q—What new measures will your 
government propose to improve hous- 
ing and raise the country’s standard 
of living? 

A—As far as housing is concerned, 
we have planned ahead. The current 
budget provides larger sums for 
housing than any previous budget. 
They are given partly as loans to pri- 
vate individuals, so as to further in- 
itiative in the building trade. We also 
are the only European state which 
considerably lowered income taxes 
this year. In doing this, we gave spec- 
ial consideration to larger families. 
A higher living standard for big 
families is our foremost aim, and we 
hope to achieve this in the near 
future. 

Q—Strict coalition discipline for 
members of the Government parties 
has been relaxed since you came into 
office. Has this weakened or 
strengthened the Government? 

A—tThere is no question of weak- 
ening the Government. I would like 
to say that speeches in our National 


Assembly are again on a very high 
level. 

@—Have the Austrian currency 
and price policies been stabilized? 

A—aAustrian currency is stabilized. 
The same applies to prices and wage 
scales. I don’t expect any difficulties 
in this area in the near future. As I 
mentioned before, we have an active 
trade and payments balance. More- 
over, we have a credit of $100 mil- 
lion at the European Payments 
Union. 

Q@—How does Austria feel about 
American aid, which has now 
stopped? 

A—Apart from the diligence of 
her own people, Austria credits Amer- 
ican aid with the reconstruction of 
her economy. Without this aid, it 
would have been impossible to over- 
come the devastation of the war in 
such a short time. What is more, we 
could not have accelerated produc- 
tion as we did. 

Q—Is Austria faced with a serious 
unemployment problem? 

A—We have seasonal unemploy- 
ment in Austria during the winter 
months. This is ma?ly due to the fact 
that the building trade has double 
the number of workers it had before 
the war. During the winter, these 
workers amount to half of the total 
number of unemployed. With the 
start of warmer weather, this figure 
will decrease substantially, since a 
great deal of public and private con- 
struction is planned. 

Q—Do present political develop- 
ments indicate that there is no longer 
a Communist or right-wing danger in 
Austria, and that your country is on 
the road to a democratic two-party 
system? 

A—tThe two principal parties, the 
People’s party and the Socialists, 
have during the past 35 years re- 
ceived about 80 per cent of all votes, 
with an average of 40 per cent each. 
Only 20 per cent of the electorate 
fluctuates. We do not expect, there- 
fore, that radical parties will make 
headway. At the last election, the 
two major parties combined received 
86 per cent of the votes cast. 











Report from France 








DE GAULLE 


Paris 
VV ON’T YOU SIGN, please?” said the attractive 

W young girl at the St. Germain des Prés entrance 
to the Métro, extending a sheet covered with signatures. 
“It’s an appeal against the rearmament of Germany.” 
She was one of the thousands of “militants” whom the 
French Communist party is currently pressing into serv- 
ice, during the Berlin Conference, to express the “true 
voice” of the French people against Foreign Minister 
Bidault’s “criminal” plans to create a “German” Europe 
and reduce France to the rank of an auxiliary in a new 
German war of aggression against the East. 

There would have been no point in irritating the 
zealous young girl, who had not yet filled her quota 
of signatures for the day, by asking why this “true 
voice” always coincided with Molotov’s diplomatic aims 
and why it had been silent when Stalin, shortly before 
his death, called for a sovereign, armed Germany. I 
might also have asked her—though clever remarks like 
that always occur to one afterward—whether she was 
really a Gaullist or a Communist. For, in their campaign 
against the European Community, the Gaullists not only 
take the same line as the Communists but have even 
adopted their style. Indeed, prominent Gaullists speak 
at meetings of the Communist-led “Partisans of Peace,” 
which only recently were denouncing the now-forgotten 
U.S. “germ warfare.” Of course, it was not so long ago 
that General de Gaulle was assailing the Communists as 
“separatists” who no longer belonged to the national 
community, and was reproaching the Center parties for 
showing insufficient firmness in resisting Communism. 
But what an eternity two years can be in politics! 

For more than six years, the French Communists 
have remained in a state of isolation which they them- 
selves chose (or which Moscow chose for them). From 
the peak of the Zhdanov lunacy to Stalin’s death, they 
retired into political dissidence, like the Huguenots of 
old in their fortresses. Now, suddenly, they have suc- 
ceeded in breaking out of these fortresses, which include 
chiefly the Communist unions. This is not the first time, 





Francois Bonpy, Swiss journalist, is editor of Preuves, 
French magazine of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
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of course, that the French Communists have come for- 
ward as spokesmen for extreme nationalism. What is 
new—and curious to see—is the alacrity with which the 
traditional nationalists are making use of this aid in a 
common struggle against what they regard as the greatest 
and most threatening danger: the European Community. 

How have the French Communists been able to smash 
the moral blockade which was formed against them in 
the years of sabotage, political strikes and bloody demon- 
strations against “Ridgway the Plague General,” when, 
even though they had the support of a fourth of the 
French electorate, they were deprived of any direct po- 
litical influence? This reversal has not been brought 
about by any event in France alone, but by an event far 
to the east: Stalin’s death and the subsequent change in 
the “tone” of Russian foreign policy. In proportion as 
the Soviet Union once more seemed suitable as an ally, 
the French Communists became once more suitable as 
coalition partners. Of course, the time is far from ripe 
for participation in the Government. But the Commu- 
nists’ influence in Parliament. which has made itself 
felt in the election of a successor to Herriot as President 
of the National Assembly and in deciding the composition 
of the Parliamentary committees, signifies their re-entry 
into the game of party politics. The votes which they cast 
for Naegelin, Socialist candidate for President of the 
Republic, were a virtual “kiss of death,” and Naegelin 
himself accused them of deliberately sabotaging his can- 
didacy through their support. In the election of Le Tro- 
quer as Assembly President, however, their assistance 
was no longer harmful nor was it scorned, even though 
it has so far drawn no expressions of gratitude or at- 
tempts to return the favor. 

Is a new Popular Front at hand, a great coalition of 
the Left designed to carry out social reforms? A large 
segment of those Frenchmen who, while not Communists, 
are eager for reform would be friendly to the idea. For 
the stubbornness of those forces which are to blame for 
the stagnation of the French economy is so enormous 
that it seems impossible to shake them without the Com- 
munist battering ram. If, in spite of this, the prospects 
for a new Popular Front are dim, it is the fault of the 
Communists. For the division between stagnation and 
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progress in French society cuts across the division be- 
tween the supporters and opponents of the European 
Community in a curious fashion. Such supporters and 
opponents are to be found on the Left as well as on the 
Right, and the conflict between an André Philip and a 
Jules Moch within the Socialist party is as sharp on 
this issue as any of those which divide the various 
parties. From a purely logical standpoint, it would seem 
possible for the issue of domestic reform to be separated 
from that of foreign policy, and the issue of relations 
with Russia from that of the role of the French CP. 
In reality, however, these issues merge in France, be- 
cause the national crisis is so far advanced that questions 
of domestic and foreign policy can no longer be sharply 
separated. When one considers how many Frenchmen 
are committed either to the Moscow-determined policy 
of the CP or to the creation of a supranational European 
Community, it is clear that only a minority remains 
which still believes in purely national solutions to French 
problems. 

No one is as consistent in this fusing of domestic and 
foreign problems as the Communists. For them, the 
priority of foreign policy is absolute; and any politician, 
whatever his social orientation, is worthy of praise and 
support so long as he is opposed to the European Com- 
munity. The great task, therefore, is not to create a 
Popular Front against the trusts, the alcohol interests and 
the reactionary bourgeoisie, but to forge a “national 
front” against the Schuman-Bidault policy, to jar France 
loose from the Atlantic Alliance and the European Com- 
munity. Thus, for example, a Communist poster attacking 
the Gaullists in connection with the Indo-Chinese “piastre 
scandal” was suppressed by the party before it ap- 
peared: One does not offend one’s allies. Of course, for 
the benefit of the party rank-and-file the social struggle 
goes on—but without the old fire. In the last postal em- 
ployes’ strike at Christmas, the statesmanlike restraint 
of the Communist union leaders was the most striking 
factor. 

What the Communists, as agents of Soviet diplomacy, 
hope to achieve is obvious. The question remains, how- 
ever, why their pseudo-nationalism is taken seriously by 
people who previously saw through them. Three factors 
are at work here: (1) the hope that, by establishing better 
relations with the Soviet Union and the entire East bloc 
(Poland is mentioned in particular), France can play a 
bigger role in world affairs and check the revival of 
Germany; (2) the approach of major decisions on 
European unity, which appealed to everyone so long as 
it was merely a subject for inspirational speeches, but 
disturbs both the great traditions and the petty interests 
now that it is being tackled seriously; (3) the Commu- 
nists’ readiness to postpone their struggle for power and 
give up, for the foreseeable future, the conquest of the 
state machinery and even participation in the Govern- 
ment. The third factor is the most potent: When a party 
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which is, after all, the strongest single one in the coun- 
try places itself at the disposal of other forces as an 
instrument and a subservient ally, it is creating a very 
great temptation. 

France’s involvement in the work of European unity 
has already gone so far that a return to nationalism, 
which would destroy that undertaking, would necessarily 
be revolutionary rather than conservative in character. 
Whether the Gaullists or some other group would be the 
ones to carry out this “national revolution” cannot be 
said with certainty. It is, however, probable that such a 
movement would soon lend the French state authoritarian 
features. A situation similar to that in Iran during 
Mossadegh’s ascendancy might develop. Mossadegh was 
supported by the Communists even though he had no 
interest in social reforms. It was enough that he was the 
representative of a radical anti-Western nationalism. In 
the same way, the Communists in France are ready to 
give any French “Mossadegh” a boost into the seats of 
power. Just as the Left is sorely tempted to make use 
of the Communists’ dynamism in the interests of a social 
revolution, a section of the Right is tempted to employ 
it in the interests of the national revolution. In the long 
run, of course, there is the risk that the Communists will 
support French nationalism in the same way that the 
noose supports a hanged man. For the time being, how- 
ever, the situation is very different. 

Russia is not interested in seeing the French Com- 
munists achieve power too openly, for that would auto- 
matically extend the Kremlin’s foreign-policy commit- 
ments, which would be highly inconvenient at present. 
Just as in 1939, the likeliest prospect is for the cold- 
blooded temporary sacrificing of the French CP in order 
to support a “national revolution” which would com- 
pletely Balkanize all of Western Europe. The fate of the 
mighty German Communist party in 1933 and of the 
French Communist party after the Hitler-Stalin Pact 
shows that the temporary self-destruction of a powerful, 
legal mass party is by no means unheard-of within the 
framework of the world Communist movement. 

It is possible, of course, that the Communists will not 
have to sacrifice themselves completely, but will find their 
place in the “national revolution,” in a new-style coali- 
tion of extreme nationalists and Communists, models for 
which already exist in the Arab world as well as in 
Latin America. Counterposed to the prospect of a Com- 
munist-backed national revolution is that of a European 
Community, which is by no means identical with the 
currently-debated plan for a European Army but which 
presupposes a spirit and a will of free European solidar- 
ity whose hour of trial has now struck. 

The young militants now gathering signatures against 
German rearmament do not suspect that they are pawns 
in a diplomatic game conducted by distant powers and 
allies of an authoritarian nationalism which has nothing 
to do with their own social yearnings. 
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he “Irresistible Asian Revolution": To acknowl- 

edge the existence of serious economic and national 
conflicts in Asia does not mean to accept the Communist 
claim that these conflicts can be solved only by violent 
revolution and only in one way—the Communist way. 
To cite an example from the sphere of economic conflict: 
The excellent land policy which, under our guidance, was 
initiated and implemented in Japan made the bulk of the 
Japanese peasants the owners of their land. And it did 
so through an honest reform and not through a dis- 
honest revolution, Communist style (that is, an agrarian 
revolution that uses temporary land distribution to buy 
temporary peasant support and that reverses this dis- 
tribution as soon as the new Communist masters are 
strong enough to plow the peasants under). Or, to cite 
an example from the sphere of national conflict: India 
and other former colonies have recently become inde- 
pendent by means of an intelligently promoted peaceful 
change, and not by means of a violent revolution. 

Thus, whatever political and institutional developments 
present-day Asia may require need not be revolutionary 
in the Communist sense of the term; and they certainly 
need not follow the Chinese Communist pattern. The 
concept of the necessary—and necessarily progressive— 
Asian Communist Revolution overlooks elementary in- 
stitutional facts and basic human values. Measured by a 
multiplicity of criteria, which, in addition to technical 
advances, also include the freedom to check the “big” 
forces of society, the freedom of creative activity and the 
freedom of silence, it is manifest that historical develop- 
ments may be retrogressive as well as progressive. Lenin 
himself recognized this in 1906 when he admitted that a 
new Russian revolution might lead not to socialism 
but to what he, following Plekhanov, called an “Asiatic 
Restoration”—a return to an Orientally despotic regime. 
Lenin underrated the institutional novelty and unique 
oppressiveness of the regime he helped to create. But we 
will do well to remember his concept of a possible Asiatic 
Restoration when the Communists try to impose upon 
us their myth of the inevitable (and inevitably progres- 
sive) Communist wave of the future. 

A number of factors, of which our own policy is one, 
will decide whether or not the rest of Asia goes the 
Chinese way. And this Chinese way, although it is defin- 
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By Karl A. Wittfogel 


The Communist Strategy in Asia: 
An Expert Appraisal of Four Concepts 





This article is based on Dr. Wittfogel’s address to 
the Johns Hopkins School of Advarced International 
Studies conference on “The Threat of Soviet Imperial- 
ism,” the proceedings of which have just been pub- 
lished under that title by Johns Hopkins Press. Dr. Witt- 
fogel heads the Chinese History Project sponsored by 
the University of Washington and Columbia University. 





itely more than the restoration of an outmoded type of 
Oriental despotism, is certainly closer to an Asiatic 
Restoration than to the “association of free producers” 
that the Marxist Socialists, perhaps utopianly, set out 
to establish. 

“Maoism" versus “Leninism"?: The myth of a spec- 
ial “Maoist” version of Communism involves, among 
other things, an emphasis on the role of the peasants in 
the first phase of the Chinese Communist Revolution. 

There is nothing originally “Maoist” in this emphasis. 
As early as 1905, Lenin assigned a decisive role in the 
next Russian revolution to the revolutionary peasants; in 
1920, at the Second World Congress of the Communist 
International, he recognized the applicability of this 
strategy to the so-called “colonial and semi-colonial coun- 
tries,” particularly in Asia. Simultaneously, he asserted 
the possibility of peasant soviets in such countries. Lenin 
formulated this idea tentatively and with the expectation 
that its details would be worked out when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

The decisive role of the agrarian revolution for China 
was postulated by Stalin prior to the Sixth World Con- 
gress of the Comintern, which took place in the summer 
of 1928. And it was at this congress that the concept of 
peasant soviets was elaborated with express reference to 
Lenin’s original theses. As Lenin assumed, there were 
many adjustments and developments of detail. But any 
attempt to base the assumption of a covertly anti-Leninist 
“Maoism” on the Chinese Communists’ temporary policy 
of “limited” soviets in essentially agrarian areas disre- 
gards fundamental and easily verifiable facts of Comin- 
tern doctrine. 

The Third Weapon: After the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931, the Chinese Communists cried out 
against Japanese aggression; but, for several years, in 
accordance with the Comintern line, they were careful 
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not to single out Japan, but to denounce all “imperialist 
powers’ for encroaching upon China. During this period, 
Moscow was trying to ally itself in the West with Hitler, 
and in the Far East with Japan. It was only when these 
attempts failed that the great swing toward the United 
Front began, in the West in 1934, and in the Far East, 
after the conspicuous rapprochement between Hitler 
and Japan, in 1935. Far from spontaneously responding 
to national embitterment, the Chinese Communists fol- 
lowed what they later called their “sectarian” anti- 
Kuomintang policy until the summer of 1935. Six weeks 
prior to the Seventh World Congress of the Comintern, 
on June 15, Mao’s government still advocated a United 
Front “against Japanese imperialism and Chiang Kai- 
shek,” and it solemnly declared “that it had sentenced 
Chiang Kai-shek to death.” The Comintern Congress be- 
gan on July 25, and the first major speech by Wilhelm 
Pieck clearly laid down the new United Front line. Only 
on August 1, that is, a week after the opening of the con- 
gress, did the Chinese Communists proclaim their version 
of the United Front policy by offering an alliance to the 
Nationalist Government. 

Obviously, Soviet strategy of expansion relies on more 
than internal fifth-columnists (native Communists and 
their friends) and external military aggression. As Lenin 
said pointedly, and as Stalin repeated in his last public 
utterances, there is still a Third Weapon: the careful 
use of all tensions and “contradictions” in the free world 
for weakening the non-Communist camp through the 
promotion of open conflicts whose final fruits the Krem- 
lin expects to reap. 

Stalin’s German policy, which, by paralyzing the anti- 
Fascist forces, fatally contributed to bringing Hitler to 
power and which, through the Pact, paved the way for 
Hitler’s attack on Western Europe, involved enormous 
risks; temporarily, it endangered the very existence of 
the U.S.S.R. But the state of Europe after World War II 
demonstrates the formidable possibilities of this Third 
Weapon of Soviet imperialism in the West. 

The Soviet support of Chiang Kai-shek from the middle 
Thirties on, which crucially influenced Chiang’s decision 
to go to war against Japan, was much less risky than 
Stalin’s Hitler policy (the former immediately lessened 
the danger of a Japanese attack against the U.S.S.R.) ; it 
enabled the Chinese Communists to expand so vigorously 
that, at the close of the war, Mao could claim control 
over more than a hundred million people. Thus, in the 
Far East, too, the Third Weapon destroyed the previous 
balance of power, and this again to the great advantage 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Will Mao turn "Tito"?: Cool thinking is required 
in evaluating the possibility that the masters of such 
powerful Communist countries as China may desert the 
U.S.S.R. and turn “Tito.” Manifestly, a China that wishes 
to see its modest industry grow can least of all afford 
to break with the U.S.S.R., since China’s industrially 
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most important area, Manchuria, is open to, and half 
encircled by, the Far Eastern previnces of the Soviet 
Union. 

But this geo-military consideration, however valid it 
may be, does not touch upon the core of the matter. The 
chances of a Titoist development in Communist China 
can be properly weighed only if we put ourselves in the 
position of the Chinese Communist leaders. These leaders 
adhere—and adhere fanatically—to a Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine that appraises power in terms of economy. They 
are fully aware that, within the Communist orbit, the 
great centers of industry, and particularly heavy industry, 
today lie in the Eurasian Communist heartland, the 
U.S.S.R. At the Sixth World Congress of the Comintern, 
Bukharin stated that even in a global Communist order 
there would be a “world town” as well as a “world vil- 
lage”; and that naturally the “world town” would remain 
in a position of leadership. 

From the Marxist standpoint, this argument is indeed 
entirely convincing. And, while we may expect Mao and 
his lieutenants to struggle for as much power as they can 
obtain within the economically determined international 
hierarchy of Communist “production relations,” there is 
no reason to believe that, in their own hearts, they doubt 
the legitimacy of the hierarchy itself—at least for the 
foreseeable future, which involves not only the growth 
of industry in China, but also a further and substantial 
growth of industry in the already massive industrial 
centers of the U.S.S.R. In this foreseeable future, to carry 
the Communist perspective still further, Mao might be- 
come the super-Gauleiter of all the peasants of East and 
South Asia. And yet Moscow would know, and Mao 
would know, too, that he would still remain a giant junior 
partner. 

But as such a junior partner Mao would exert power 
beyond anything he could hope for if he broke with the 
U.S.S.R. And, in a war between the Communist and cap- 
italist worlds (a war which the Chinese Communists, like 
all other Communists, consider unavoidable), a Mao Tse- 
tung who had broken with the U.S.S.R. would be the 
loser whichever side won. (A victorious West—this 
must be his Marxist-Leninist conviction—will not tolerate 
his kind of Communism if it is strong enough to crush 
the “Number One” Communist power, the Soviet Union.) 
Mao can hope to survive this war successfully only if he 
remains what he has been thus far and most reward- 
ingly: a member of the Communist camp. 

To survive and to grow as a giant junior partner in a 
Eurasian or global Communist system of total power is 
an ideologically consistent and a practically attractive 
goal. Abysmal stupidities in Soviet policy excluded— 
these are, of course, possible but not too probable—we 
may conclude that, in view of Mao’s Marxist-Leninist in- 
terpretation of the world situation, we have no right to 
base our Far Eastern policy on the likelihood of a Titoist 
development in Communist China. 
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Victory by Default 


HE BERLIN CONFERENCE is beginning to resemble a 
been of lost prospectors in the jungle whose com- 
munications with the outside world have been cut, and 
who are already beginning to reconstruct reality in the 
image of past hopes and memories. While the Berlin 
conferees set forth their well-rehearsed positions, in the 
manner of endless past conferences, an awesome gap is 
growing between their talk and the rumble of political 
storms just outside the conference hall. 

The East German revolution is stirring again, and in 
Russia an even greater event may be in the making, as 
the popular Marshal Zhukov is beginning to slip—or is 
being pushed—into the background. The paralysis of 
American policy since Stalin’s death is a primary factor 
in setting such high odds against both the East German 
workers and the Soviet generals. 

Last March 16, after Stalin’s death, we wrote: “In a 
terrorist dictatorship, there can be only one Cromwell, 
one Robespierre, one Stalin; the price of hesitation when 
that man is emerging is oblivion once he has tri- 
umphed. . . . With mankind’s greatest murderer dead at 
last, there are scores of men who, because of the death 
of the supreme arbiter, for the first time have some real 
power in Moscow; if these men can only exercise that 
power, they can save mankind. If, among these men, no 
one dares act for peace, or if, among the governments 
of the West, no one dares pledge our own aid to the po- 
tential leaders of a peaceful Russia, there will be no sec- 
ond chance.” 


HE REACTION of the Eisenhower Administration to 
ta challenge during the past year consists of two 
speeches, a general peace program set forth on April 16 
and an atomic proposal on December 8. This talk has been 
dwarfed by its setting: reduced U. S. commitments in the 
free world, and a positive U. S. aversion to any commit- 
ment (other than that of a misleading official and unof- 
ficial propaganda) to the peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

The test of Eisenhower-Dulles “liberationism” was 
the East German revolt last June. Washington’s reactions 
were, successively, disbelief when the revolt started, in- 
action when it reached its peak, and relief when it was 
over. Afterward, to cover our own guilt (and to dump 
some farm surpluses), we instituted the food giveaway 
for a few weeks. Adlai Stevenson tabbed this one right 
at the start: He said this program sounded a good deal as 
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though we were telling the East Germans, “Very good, 
boys, now here’s a carrot.” 

If there was any doubt about the true significance of 
the food giveaway, the ensuing months showed that the 
Administration’s only interest in “liberation” was as a fait 
accompli. We were right in September when we described 
the “strong tendency in the Eisenhower Administration to 
write off the June uprisings in East Europe as an embar- 
rassing incident.” For the two major policy steps taken 
by Washington since then could not have been better cal- 
culated to discourage East European freedom-lovers. 


HE FIRST of these steps, of course, was the Berlin Con- 

ference itself, by which the West clearly extended for- 
mal recognition to the post-Stalin dictatorship. It is a tru- 
ism that, any time we seek to deal with Bolshevik despots, 
we discourage the people straining under the despotism. 
The impact was much greater this time, of course. 

The second step was the “new look” defense policy, 
which Senator John F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.) helps dissect 
in this issue. Aside from its effects in the still-free world, 
this policy narrows the alternatives for the non-Commu- 
nist citizen behind the Iron Curtain: If thermonuclear 
devastation is to be the only effective medium of Western 
anti-Communism, why should the non-Communist Rus- 
sian (or Pole or Czech or German) resist the regime? Is 
not collaboration with a Communist order which may yet 
sweep the world without atomic war a more viable al- 
ternative ? 

Unless we pursue a policy that clearly bars appease- 
ment and atomic war, people behind the Curtain can only 
regard us as ever-ready either to sell them down the river 
or to bomb them to bits. Neither alternative—the non- 
Communist reasons—promises more than a world Com- 
munist society, which may (who knows?) indeed be bet- 
ter once “capitalist encirclement” has been lifted and 
Western cultures and technologies have been absorbed. 

George Kennan and Arnold Toynbee have both specu- 
lated that the current world crisis is a moral challenge to 
the West, a supreme test of the sincerity of our democratic 
convictions and humanitarian faith. Men who take such a 
theological view have every right to be despondent now. 
Those who have died and those who will die in the great 
European battle for liberty are certainly dying for us: 
if one judges by our craven hypocrisy of the past year, 
we are not worth saving. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Mr. Blanshard Views the Irish 


The Irish and Catholic Power. 


By Paul Blanshard. 
Beacon. 375 pp. $3.50. 


Botu Bishop Sheen and Mr. Blan- 
shard regard Ireland as the show- 
piece of Roman Catholic society in 
the modern world. Bishop Sheen 
hails it as “the last bastion of Chris- 
tian civilization in the West,” and 
Mr. Blanshard displays it as “the No. 
1 exhibit of Roman Catholicism in 
the English-speaking world.” The 
critical reader need not accept either 
of these judgments without qualifica- 
tion. Ireland is not the holy land of 
Bishop Sheen’s vision or the hor- 
rendous “clerical state” of Mr. Blan- 
shard’s nightmare. It is something 
much more complex and contradict- 
ory, but to get a fair and realistic 
picture of contemporary Ireland one 
will have to look beyond the senti- 
mental eulogists and axe-grinding de- 
tractors alike. Certainly Mr. Blan- 
shard’s recent book, the third in his 
journalistic crusade against Rome, is 
of little help to the openminded read- 
er who really wants to find out the 
truth about Catholic Ireland and 
Irish Catholicism. For that he will 
have to go elsewhere. 

Not that Mr. Blanshard does not 
try to be fair and objective; he does 
try most earnestly and he succeeds 
in being so much more in this book 
than in the two that have preceded it. 
The picture of Ireland that emerges 
is not altogether unfavorable. In- 
deed, there is much in this volume 
that must be gratifying to the Irish 
Catholic apologist. Ireland’s “politi- 
cal democracy is genuine,” Mr. Blan- 
shard testifies, “and it grants com- 
plete official freedom to opposition 
political parties and to opposition re- 
ligious groups.” Although the Irish 
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Reviewed by Will Herberg 


Author, “Judaism and Modern Man”; contributor 
to “Commentary,” “Partisan Review” 


Republic is overwhelmingly Catholic, 
Protestants and Jews possess un- 
restricted rights of cult, worship 
and teaching; indeed, non-Catholic 
schools, conducting their education in 
terms of their own religious outlook, 
“receive full public support from the 
taxpayers on the same proportionate 
basis as the Catholic schools.” Mr. 
Blanshard even quotes the judgment 
of the authoritative Protestant scholar. 
M. Searle Bates, who says: “The 
Eire Constitution of 1937, generally 
approved in its working, deserves 
close study as an independent recon- 
cilement of Roman Catholic concepts 
with a free society under special con- 
ditions of history and political needs.” 
Catholic power is apparently not alto- 
gether incompatible with democratic 
freedom, certainly not so incompat- 
ible as we had been led to believe by 
Mr. Blanshard’s other books on this 
subject. 

But these concessions are no more 
Blanshard’s 
thesis is that Ireland’s democracy is 
hardly more than a facade behind 
which operates the “invisible govern- 
ment” of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. Through its spiritual, cultural 
and social predominance, the Catho- 
lic priesthood has been able to make 
its will prevail in Irish life, to the 
virtual destruction of everything Mr. 
Blanshard regards as enlightened and 
democratic. Ireland, he tells us, is a 
“clerical state,” in which a narrow 


than concessions. Mr. 


and intolerant censorship is rampant, 
education is segregated along relig- 
ious lines, sex is condemned, “chas- 
tity” (he means virginity; it is cur- 
ious that he cannot see the difference) 


is exalted, population is declining and 
poverty growing, fanaticism is en- 
couraged, and the people are kept in 
a state of “moral childhood.” To Mr. 
Blanshard, the border between the 
Irish Republic and the northern Six 
Counties is not merely a Protestant- 
Catholic border or a British-Irish 
border: it is, above all, “a border in 
time between the democratic state and 
the medieval spirit of Rome.” 


Nor is that all. To Mr. Blanshard, 
Irish Catholicism is “a superzealous 
and distinctive form of the original 
faith, more dogmatic than the spirit 
of Rome itself”; he sees Ireland as a 
central focus of infection sending its 
poison (“Irish Catholicism”) through 
the length and breadth of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. His last two 
chapters deal with this aspect of the 
Catholic “menace”; in them he sur- 
veys the “Irish Catholic empire in 
America” and assesses the “future 
of Irish Catholic power.” What he 
finds is so familiar that it no longer 
frightens us, though Mr. Blanshard 
plainly expects it to make our flesh 
creep. 

Let it be granted that there is a 
good deal of truth in much of what 
Mr. Blanshard says. The Irish hier- 
archy is influential, 
though by no means all-powerful, in 


pervasively 


Irish affairs. Irish censorship, official 
and unofficial, is by all accounts in- 
credibly stupid and absurd. Almost 
all education is organized along “de- 
nominational” lines and _ therefore 
controlled by the various church 
authorities. The prevailing attitude to 
sex and marriage is not a healthy 
one, and Ireland is in the grip of a 
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serious population crisis. There is 
fanaticism among marginal groups of 
superzealous Catholics, and the moral 
and religious outlook of considerable 
sections of the Irish people can 
hardly be characterized as mature. 
All this was known before, but we 
must not be ungrateful to Mr. Blan- 
shard for bringing it out again, even 
though he does so in his own peculiar 
way. 

This peculiar way of his can be 
very misleading, even when he com- 
municates important bits of informa- 
tion. Mr. Blanshard has no sense of 
the relativity of traditions and insti- 
tutions; he is an absolutist who 
makes his version of the American 
pattern the fixed and final standard 
for the entire universe. He also has 
no sense of the complex interaction 
of religion and society: to him, a 
practice prevailing in Catholic Ire- 
land must be taken as the unequivocal 
expression of Catholic doctrine. As a 
result, despite his rewrite chapters on 
Irish history, he simply cannot see 
that the role of priest and bishop in 
Irish life reflects the deepest realities 
of Irish history and is not necessarily 
incompatible with a free society, no 
matter how incongruous it would be 
if it were transplanted to the United 
States. After all, for centuries it was 
the Catholic Church that nourished 
and protected the elements that went 
into the making of Irish nationality 
and culture. 

Nor is it possible for Mr. Blanshard 
to see that the sour “puritanism” that 
he very rightly finds so deplorable in 
Irish life is not the simple conse- 
quence of Catholic teaching on vir- 
ginity, but the result of a complicated 
interplay of factors, not the least im- 
portant among them being the atmos- 
phere of economic stagnation and 
hopelessness prevailing in Ireland in 
recent centuries and, on another level, 
the historical “accident” that brought 
about the consolidation of Catholic- 
ism in Ireland under the influence of 
the rigid moralism of Jansenism and 
the Counter-Reformation. After all, 
Irish Catholics in America, of the 
same stock and the same teaching, 


show no comparable distaste for sex, 
marriage and large families. Above 
all, it seems impossible for Mr. Blan- 
shard to grasp the fact that the 
American type of public school is not 
the one and only kind of educational 
system conceivable in a free society; 
even so thoroughly different a system 
as Ireland’s need not be “anti-demo- 
cratic” under appropriate conditions. 
Life is much more complicated than 
Mr. Blanshard’s rather narrow view 
of things permits him to understand. 

But the gravest defect in Mr. 
Blanshard’s thinking, the defect that 
vitiates not only this book but his 
others as well, is his iron-clad dog- 
matic orthodoxy. Mr. Blanshard’s 
orthodoxy is an “Americanist” secu- 
larism, in which American culture is 
taken as the ultimate frame of refer- 
ence and the American state and so- 
ciety exalted as the supreme majesty. 
This outlook is just as rigid and just 
as sectarian as the fundamentalism of 
the so-called “Bible Belt,” but Mr. 
Blanshard refuses to recognize it as 
such and throughout speaks quite sin- 
cerely, though with a rather notice- 
able self-assurance, in the name of 
“American democracy.” To him, 
American democracy is_ virtually 
identical on its philosophical side 
with “scientific humanism” and on 
its sociological side with a uniformi- 
tarian cultural absolutism. 

The result is that most of the 
author’s denunciations of Catholicism 
as anti-democratic would be equally 
telling as denunciations of the views 
held by believing Jews and Protes- 
tants, as he himself must surely see. 
He castigates the Catholic attitude to 
mixed marriages as bigotry; if that is 
so, the attitude of almost all Jews 
and a large majority of Protestants in 
America is even more bigoted than 
that of the Catholics. In any case, 
since when has approval of religious 
intermarriage become a tenet of 
American democracy ? 

Or take the public schools. To Mr. 
Blanshard, the American public 
school is not merely an historically 
developed system which, on the 
whole, meets the needs of American 





society; it is a sacrosanct article in 
the creed of his religion of “Amer. 
ican democracy.” “As Americans,” 
Mr. Blanshard proclaims, Irish Cath- 
olics “should believe in the public 
school as the proper place for the 
children of all faiths.” Who says so, 
Mr. Blanshard? Is it written in the 
Constitution, or is it part of a new 
kind of loyalty oath that we are re- 
quired to take? “Such a moral judg- 
ment,” F. Ernest Johnson has well 
pointed out, commenting on this dic- 
tum of Mr. Blanshard’s, “runs coun- 
ter to the conception of religious 
liberty as defined by our courts and 
affirmed by religious leaders of all 
faiths.” Mr. Blanshard’s offensive is 
not against merely the Catholics, but 
against all Jews and Christians who 
take their faith seriously. 

Mr. Blanshard’s ‘statist-secularist 
absolutism has some very disturbing 
implications. He denounces one of 
Ireland’s leading Catholic theologians, 
the Rev. Felim O’Briain, for assert- 
ing that the state has “mo primary 
goal of its own; it is a subsidiary in- 
strument to be used by citizens in 
achieving their common goals.” To 
Mr. Blanshard, apparently, the state 
is a kind of super-entity possessing 
goals above and beyond the common 
good of the citizens; is this, too, a 
tenet of “American democracy”? He 
goes on to complain furiously that 
in Ireland “children are taught that 
democracy is worthy of respect only 
when it accords with Catholic prin- 
ciples”; to him, this reveals a merely 
“conditional loyalty” to democracy. 


‘Is he suggesting that our loyalty to 


democracy should be unconditional 
and ultimate? Has he never heard of 
the “higher law” or of the declara- 
tion, “We must obey God, rather than 
man”? Of course he has; but, in his 
secularist absolutism, he can make 
nothing of either, and must therefore 
write them off as obscurantist, anti- 
democratic bigotry. But let him at 
least recognize that it is not merely 
against Catholics that his indictment 
runs, but against all people who do 
not share his statist-secularist idola- 
try. 
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The Generals Were Fools 


The Nemesis of Power: The German Army in Politics, 1918-1945. 


By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
St. Martin’s Press. 829 pp. $12.00 


“ETERNAL PEACE,” wrote Helmuth 
von Moltke, “is a dream, and not 
even a beautiful one. War is a link 
in God’s order of the world. In war, 
the noblest virtues of man develop: 
courage and renunciation, devotion 
to duty and readiness for sacrifice, 
even at the risk of one’s life. With- 
out war, the world would sink into 
materialism.” 

Thanks in good part to Moltke’s 
offspring, the German General Staff, 
the first part of this dictum has been 
largely fulfilled. The thought of war 
as part of the nature of things, 
though ever more frightening, is no 
longer startling. 

All the more has the second part 
of the statement been proved wrong. 
The German Officer Corps, unexcelled 
in professional devotion to war as the 
“highest summit of human achieve- 
ment” (von Seeckt), proved to be an 
aggregation of fools and cowards, to 
whom discipline meant shirking re- 
sponsibility and duty meant blindly 
following an ill-considered oath. 

They were, of course, not ineffec- 
tive soldiers, and in training and 
equipping an enormous citizen army 
they were brilliant. In battle the 
German officers were brave, and they 
succeeded in imparting this physical 
bravery to their troops. But they 
lacked completely what Bismarck 
called Zivilcourage. This failing, and 
an unimaginative, conservative pro- 
fessionalism that only von Seeckt of 
the older generation transcended, 
placed them at every point at a dis- 
advantage to Hitler, so that they 
were both outwitted and impressed 
by the terrible corporal whom they 
had sought to use for their own pur- 
poses. 

The German officers were clever 
enough to outwit a German nation 
that did not want to be undeceived, 
and so they preserved their indepen- 
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Reviewed by Andreas F .. Lowenfeld 


Contributor, “Review of Politics”; former 
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dence and non-partisan superiority 
(Ueberparteilichkeit) for six or seven 
years after the First World War. 
Under the leadership of Groner and 
von Seeckt, the Reichswehr supported 
the Weimar Republic and protected 
it from a series of attacks from all 
sides, including several made in co- 
operation with the more impatient 
members of the military. 

Gradually, the “Field-grey Emi- 
nence” Kurt von Schleicher secured 
control over the Army and used it 
to undermine one after another of the 
Weimar governments. Despite the 
small size of the Versailles Reichs- 
wehr, the words “He has lost the 
confidence of the Army” were enough 
to bring down every intended victim, 
just as they had brought down the 
Kaiser in 1918. 

But even Schleicher, 
politically adept of the German gen- 
erals, did not know what he was 
doing. By involving the Army in 
the game of cabinet-maker, he had 
dragged it down from its summit of 
independent strength, without build- 
ing up any corresponding basis of 
power within the Republic. By 1932, 
the bourgeois parliamentary demo- 
cracy was tottering—surely without 
regrets from the military. But the 
Army was no longer the independent 
arbiter of Germany’s fate, and Schlei- 
cher had almost no popular support 
and no program. Seeking to use the 
Nazi movement, Schleicher and the 
Army were themselves used, and for 
the longest time they did not even 
know it. 

From January 1933 on, the story 
of the Army in politics is one of 
continuing indignity and decline. The 
Fiithrer treated the Army as one 
might treat a wild horse: Each time 
that he gave it something it wanted, 
he drew the reins a little tighter. 
For example, there were complaints 


the most 


in 1934 about the para-military SA, 
which the Army regarded as competi- 
tion, so Hitler ordered it eliminated. 
But, at the same time, von Schleicher 
and another general were murdered, 
and the “long knives” of the SS 
replaced the Army as the keepers of 
“order” in the Reich. 

The Army did not sanction the 
Blood Purge. But, with few excep- 
tions, the military were prepared to 
take advantage of the gangsterism, 
so long as it was not their responsi- 
bility. Two days before the 30th of 
June, 1934, the Reichswehr care- 
fully removed SA-Fiihrer Réhm from 
its rolls—to preserve the honor of 
the Corps. A month later, old Hin- 
denburg died. While the generals 
discussed which of them would be 
his successor, Hitler announced the 
amalgamation of the offices of Presi- 
dent and Chancellor, and summoned 
all officers to take their personal 
oath to him. They all came, all took 
the oath, and with it swore away 
all hopes of independence. 

There followed a series of crises— 
open rearmament, the Rhineland, 
Austria, Munich, Prague. Each time, 
the generals urged caution; each 
time, Hitler acted boldly. By the time 
the war broke out, the generals 
were so dazzled that they were con- 
tent to train their divisions, or to 
mumble softly behind Hitler’s back. 
The fact that their three top officers 
(Fritsch, Blomberg and Beck) had 
been forced out may have hurt their 
pride; the prospect of a world war 
frightened them. But they had given 
their oath, and Hitler understood 
how to use this so effectively that 
by 1939 the Wehrmacht of several 
million had less strength in milita- 
rized Germany than the Reichswehr 
of 100,000 had had in the Republic. 

Some problems of the war—for 
example, genocide or civilian bomb- 
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ing—were solved without difficulty: 
The worst excesses were left to the 
SS or the Luftwaffe, and for the rest 
the German officers “obeyed orders.” 
Other questions—such as the inva- 
sion of Russia—were more difficult. 
But Hitler always knew how to win 
over the generals, whether by medals, 
by rapid promotion, or by quick 
successes. 

Throughout the war, an opposi- 
tion to Hitler existed among the mili- 
tary. But it seems to have spent 
almost all its energy working out a 
postwar program, worrying about 
what Unconditional Surrender meant, 
and recruiting confederates. A good 
many higher officers were prepared 
to jump on the bandwagon of a mili- 
tary revolt, but pitifully few were 
prepared to risk their careers against 
failure. By July 20, 1944, nearly 
every general officer had heard of 


the conspiracy, and many had ex- 
pressed sympathy. But their good in- 
tentions were nearly always under- 
mined by a marshal’s baton, a 
fat check from the Fiihrer, or doubt 
about how some higher-ranking offi- 
cer would act. Though the final at- 
tempt on Hitler’s life met with exas- 
peratingly bad luck, the whole affair 
had been so hesitantly and ineptly 
handled that it is a wonder it got as 
far as it did. 

The plotters of July 20, 1944, were 
the best of a bad lot, but a bad lot 
it was. Those who use retrospective 
reliance on the German Officers Corps 
as an argument against Munich or 
against Unconditional Surrender had 
better look elsewhere. 

One might almost ask why this 
story is interesting. But it is, and 
Wheeler-Bennett tells it extremely 
well. There are few historians who 





can make as exciting as he does a 
detailed narrative whose outcome one 
already knows. It may be that 
Wheeler-Bennett overemphasizes the 
attempts against Hitler. As one grows 
impatient with the conspirators, one 
wishes the author had given a little 
more space to the generals’ other 
activities—their internecine rivalries, 
their struggles over strategy (which 
Hitler dominated more and more), 
and their changing attitudes as the 
war progressed. 

But perhaps Wheeler-Bennett is 
right. Politically, the Army played 
virtually no role in Germany after 
1938. And this book does 
enough of the behavior of the Ger- 
man Officer Corps to deflate forever 
their exalted reputation for brilliance, 
and to debunk General Eisenhower's 
statement in 1951 that the German 
soldier has not lost his honor. 
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Tomorrow! 
By Philip Wylie. 
Rinehart. 372 pp. $3.50. 


We HAVE had any number of re- 
ports on the Third World War, with 
and without pictures. Never before 
has a war been so well covered before 
its outbreak. In fact, you can easily 
develop a sensitivity to imaginary 
hydrogen bombs, especially if you 
read the daily papers and are skittish 
to begin with. 

Since I am one of these unfor- 
tunates, I approached Philip Wylie’s 
latest book with caution—especially 
since the jacket blurb promised “a 
shattering, vivid experience of the 
nightmare which Twentieth-Century 
Man has cooked up for himself.” 
Mr. Wylie had already tackled a 
world fire-bath in a mixture of 
whimsy and gore entitled The Disap- 
pearance. His second treatment is 
supposedly pure realism. It concerns 
the Average American Town with 
its Average American Main Street 
with its Average American, etc. This 


20 


might not be whimsy if there were 
people in the population. There is, 
however, a cast. It includes a tyran- 
nical rich old woman, an agnostic 
humanitarian editor, a lower-middle- 
class family without principles or 
warmth, gangsters, mobs, children, 
and a President of the United States. 

Some of these characters are 
“types.” Others are less—only names. 
Even Mr. Wylie’s special brand of 
rhetoric, movingly employed in some 
of his other books, seems to have 
failed him. The conversation is that 
of some peculiarly unperceptive, 
thick-tongued, stodgy race with a 
Midwestern drawl. It is amazing, con- 
sidering Wylie’s one-time agile style. 

And it is a pity. His message is 
our lack of preparedness for a war 
which may be imminent. After years 
of minor international bickering and 
appeasement, he says, we will become 
smug. We will cease to believe it can 


happen. We may even strike atom 
bombs and civil defense out of our 
conversations and textbooks because 
there is no sense in _ needlessly 
frightening the children. 

But the horrors of Judgment Day 
fail to move. They parade through 
a good part of the book, with nothing 
but shock value, like bloody side- 
shows. Like the rest of his warning, 
they defeat their own purpose. It 
is hard to wash out the image of 
catastrophe we have all been carry- 
ing somewhere in the back of the 
mind for the past nine years. More 
constructive defense action would 
help lift the tension, conscious or 
unconscious, felt by almost all, but 
the tension itself evidently does not 
provide motive power toward joining 
Civil Defense. An unconvincing scare 
like Tomorrow! can only do what 
Wylie so pessimistically prophesies 
—deaden the ear and paralyze action. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Joseph T. Shipley’s Meat 
Is One Reader’s Poison 


Preview night, we attended Sidney Howard’s 
Madam, Will You Walk. My husband and I 
endured the second act out of mistaken courtesy 
to each other. Then we learned that we both 
wanted the same thing—out—and we bolted. I 
cannot imagine how Joseph T. Shipley could 
have erred so far and so flagrantly in his review 
[THe New Leaper, January 4) of this absurdity- 
in-dubious-taste. 

Nothing is so blue in the face as whimsy 
that doesn’t come off. It pants. It gyrates. It 
pleads. It lapses. Any other theme, gone wrong, 
embarrasses just the box office. This sort of 
attempt literally embarrasses the audience. Mr. 
Shipley fairly glows about the flash of hellfire 
which lit up the stage. It was the play’s coup 
d état. In the audience, however, it was greeted 
not with the “belly laughter” of which Mr. 
Shipley writes, but with a dismal silence, 
broken by a few sighs. “Turn of phrase .. . 
trick of sheer theater” indeed! Rather, pompous, 
burdened nonsense without rhyme, without . . . 
just without. I deeply regret that I cannot 
quote some of the speeches verbatim. But time 
is a wonderful healer, and I have happily 
forgotten. 


New York City Mrs. James Lipsic 


Italian Trade-Union Leader 
Challenges Stevens’s Report 


THe New Leaver of December 28, 1953 
carried an article by Edmund Stevens con- 
taining comments on the Italian trade-union 
situation, and particularly on the Italian Con- 
federation of Labor Unions (CISL), which 
are incorrect and misleading. As General Sec- 
retary of the CISL, I should like to make a 
few corrections: 

1. The national strikes in Italy last fall 
were in no way related to the political situa- 
tion. It has become a convenient habit on 
the part of some Italian employers to describe 
even the most legitimate trade-union conflict 
as motivated by political considerations; this 
is a pretext to avoid meeting the workers’ 
demands. 

2. It is true that the two general strikes 
which occurred at that time were under the 
auspices of the CISL, but it is not true that 
the CISL decisions were caused by a series 
of conflicts within the Christian Democratic 
party or that I allowed alleged personal dis- 
agreements with the then Prime Minister Pella 
to influence my decisions. 

The CISL is not a Christian Democratic or- 
ganization. Its membership includes workers 
of different political views and religious beliefs; 
its leaders owe their posts not to membership 
in any political organization but exclusively 
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THE New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. The 


EAST EUROPEAN 


to their personal ability as leaders and the 

confidence of the membership. Some CISL LABOR INSTITUTE 
leaders do belong to the Christian Democratic presents a lecture 
party, but others are members of the Social * <a 
Democratic party, the Republican party and F se a pe 
other political groupings. The CISL is com- Nationalities in the Soviet 
pletely independent of any and all political Empire) 

parties; as such, it cannot and does not toler- 

ate party interference of any kind. 

As to my alleged personal disagreements 
with Pella, this statement is absolutely un- 
founded. A number of Italian reactionary 
newspapers, among them Candido of Milan, 
circulated this rumor in an attempt to conceal 
the true reasons for the industrial conflict. 

The industrial dispute which led to the fall 
strikes began as long ago as June 1952, when 
Confindustria (the National Association of In- 
dustrial Employers) agreed to discuss the con- Chai ; 
solidation into a single package of various Solomon M. Schwarz 
fringe benefits and supplementary wage allow- 
ances which had accumulated during the post- 
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war years. The CISL exercised a great deal 





of patience in the face of the dilatory tactics 


: Tune in to 
of the employers, always hoping that a solu- 
tion could be reached without resort to a GEORGE HAMILTON 
strike. The high degree of responsibility and COMBS 


moderation with which we approached the issue 
and the conciliatory attitude displayed by the 
CISL throughout the long period of negotia- 
tions are a matter of public record. I am sure 
that American unions would also have struck 
after twenty months of vain attempts to settle 
the issue by negotiation. 

3. Mr. Stevens says that the CISL is losing 
influence and cites as proof the results of 
some shop-committee elections. I have before 
me a pamphlet showing the results of 2,648 
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shop-committee elections, in which 
thousands of workers were involved. The results 
of these elections, compared to the preceding 
ones, show that the Communist CGIL lost 1,068 
places while the CISL gained 1,093. To make 
this point even clearer, let me cite the results 
of shop-committee elections during 1953 in some 
of the major Italian industrial concerns situ- 
ated in zones which, in the past, were largely 
dominated by Communists. The results are 
as follows: 

Chemical and War Products Factory BPD, 
Colleferro (Rome), 6,500 workers, November 
1953. CISL—7 places; CGIL—4 places. 

Reggiane Metal Works, Reggio Emilia, 1,500 
workers, October 1953. CISL—6 places; CGIL- 
1 place. 

SCI Foundry Works, Cornigliano (Genoa), 
2,200 workers, October 1953. CISL—5 places; 
CGIL—3 places. 

“Magona d'Italia” Steel Mill, Piombino (Leg- 
horn), 1,000 workers, November 1953. CISL—4 
places; CGIL—1 place. 

Italian Petroleum Co., Cortemaggiore (Pia- 
1,000 workers. CISL—6 places; CGIL— 
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DANY ROBIN 
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INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 

A deposit of $9.00 fer every $1000 worth of imsurance is required. Deposit: ore 
returnable upon withdrewel of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 &. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 








Italian Metal Works, Lucca, 2,000 workers. 
CISL—5 places; CGIL—4 places. 

Italian Aircraft Co., Sesto Calende (Varese), 
1,000 workers, September 1953. CISL—4 places; 
CGIL—3 places. 

The real strength and prestige of a labor 
organization cannot, however, be measured ex- 
clusively in numerical terms. The Communist 
CGIL is still the largest in membership, al- 
though by a small majority. It is not, however, 
the most influential in determining national 
trade-union policies. In this respect, Italian 
workers are showing a marked preference for 
the CISL. For a number of years, this organi- 
zation has striven constantly to lead the Italian 
workers toward a trade-union policy clearly 
and profoundly different from that of the Com- 
munist Confederation. As an example, let me 
note the campaign launched in January 1951, 
and continued throughout that year, to oppose 
the widespread strike movement sponsored by 
the Communist CGIL for indiscriminate wage 
increases. The CISL denounced the Commu- 
nist policy as contrary to the true interests of 
the working class, and the Italian workers, by 
refusing to join the strikes called by the Com- 
munists, clearly showed their preference for 
the policy advocated by the CISL. It is a well- 
known fact that the CGIL no longer dares to 
call political strikes, as it was accustomed to 
doing during the years of its unchallenged 
power; nor can it successfully conduct purely 
economic strikes on its own. If the CISL is 
not taking part in a trade-union agitation or 
strike, the workers simply refuse to join it. 
Rome GiuLio Pastore, MP 


Readers Take Issue with 
Herberg on Rabble-Rousing 


I have been a reader of your paper for only 
a short time and found it extremely interesting 
and satisfying until the January 18 issue. Will 
Herberg’s “Government by Rabble-Rousing” 
article struck a very sour note—not so much 
for the content as for the most unfortunate title. 
A rabble-rouser, in the usual acceptance of the 
term, is one who, through oratorical tricks, 
shouting, dramatic climax, illogic and purely 
emotional appeal, rouses the mob to action 
against someone or something. The appeal to 
hate and intolerance is always at the root of 
his effort. Hitler, Mussolini, Vishinsky, et al.— 
and Huey Long as well as Joe McCarthy—fall 
into this category. FDR’s fireside chats con- 
tained no such fuel for intolerance. They were 
for something, not against. The nearest ap- 
proach to criticism of political detractors that 





THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of THe New Leaver Theatri- 
cal Department. Phone ALgonquin 
5-8844. THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Mr. Roosevelt ever allowed himself was a kind 
of light and humorous satire. 

Most radio-forum appearances by Senators or 
Representatives expose them as men of no 
courtesy, no manners, and only one objective: 
to shout down and discredit their opponents. 
The most frequent argument is to remind the 
opponent that at some bygone period he ex- 
pressed a varying view—-so it is clear that any 
enlargement of outlook is regarded as a sin. 
This country is suffering from lack of confidence 
in the good faith and good sense of our so- 
called leaders in Congress, so that most of us 
welcome what seems like an honest talk by a 
President, bypassing the scratching and biting 
that seem part of any political process today. 
A mob is created by an appeal to the worst in 
human nature, and hate is an essential to a 
rabble-rouser. McCarthy uses it freely. Is 
there any shame in listening to other men who 
express a constructive outlook? 
Hollywood, Calif. Marcet Giuck 

How can you find space for a contributor 
who cannot tell the difference between FDR 
and McCarthy? To label democracy as rabble- 
rousing hardly suggests any knowledge of 
American history or of logic. To say that cor- 
ruption is the mark of the Democratic party 
indicates that Mr. Herberg does not read 
the papers; there has been more stealing in 
the past year than in the previous twenty. To 
refer to the farmers as “the most pampered 
section of our economy” is remarkable self- 
righteousness. To claim that labor has a mo- 
nopoly beyond any corporation suggests that the 
writer has never heard of Alcoa or of the fact 
that in many states only a fraction of labor is 
organized. And to label anti-McCarthyism an 
obsession recalls the dear divines of the Thirties 
who were sure that opposition to Hitler was 
an obsession. 
Corinth, Miss. Cuartes G. HAMILTON 
Correction 

In THe New Leaver of February 8, Pyrrhus 
J. Ruches was described as having been “born 
and raised in Albania.” Mr. Ruches now in- 
forms us that we were some 6,000 miles off the 
mark; he was born in Chicago, III. 





Annual Luncheon and Symposium 
of the 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


Saturday, February 27, 1 p.m. 
Hotel Commodore, New York City 


LABOR'S COURSE IN THE COMING 
NATIONAL ELECTION 


(The Battle Against the Millionaire Administration) 


Speakers: Morris lushewitz, Arthur Rosenstock, Norman 
Thomas, Joseph Tuvim, James A. Wechsler 


Toastmaster: James Glaser 
Reservations $6 per person 


Order from: Social Democratic Federation 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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PETER LAWFORD-"z2% f 
“coca JAGK LEMMON 


Story and Screen Play by GARSON KANIN * Produced by FRED ROWLMAR, é 
Directed by GEORGE CUKOR i 











THE STORY 
OF A LOVE 
THAT MADE 

WONDERFUL 

MUSIC ! 


JAMES STEWART 
JUNE ALLYSON 


* 
GLENN MILLER STORY 
Se bile b, 
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LANGFORD - LOUIS ARMSTRONG GENE KRUPA - BEN POLLACK - THE 

















ON THE WIDE-VISION SCREEN 


WITH STEREOPHONIC SOUND 
BROADWAY at Sist STREET 











Rockefeller Center 


“KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE” 
" CinemaScoPe 


Starring 
ROBERT AVA 
TAYLOR - GARDNER - FERRER 
Directed by RICHARD THORPE - Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN 
An M-G-M Picture in COLOR Magnificence 
ON STAGE: “NEW HORIZON” —Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 
\ Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige. 








PERSON... 


ON THIS PAGE... 


WHATEVER TIME AND TROUBLE 
IT COSTS YOU... 




















TO MAKE THINGS 
SAFER FOR THEM... 





BE CAREFUL<—the life you save may be your own! 


A public service message prepared Space donated by 
by The Advertising Council in coopera- People’s Ed ional C. . 1 
tion with the National Safety Council. ecoples Educatio amp Society, Inc. 








